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| . 
| voiturier settles his contract with the traveller who | formed a part, and proved themselves as estimable 


requires his conveyance. Through the mediation | as patriots as they were useful as citizens. 

of the Jews landlords settle conditions with their} The consideration which the Jews enjoyed in 
tenants, and housewives lay in their winter provi- | Poland during this period is by popular tradition 
sions. In short, whether you would eat or drink, attributed to the influence of the beautiful Esterka, 
rest or travel, change your lodging or renew your |or Esther, a Jewish maiden, who for a time held 
toilet in Poland, you must have recourse to the|captive King Casimir’s fickle heart. But although 
| Jews, who divide among themselves houses, inns, | Esther's influence may have been great, and may 





Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | lands, and every description of property belonging | have been exercised in favour of her race, Casi- 


if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to an 


advance, six and a-half cents. 





y|to the Christians; so that each Jew has his pre-|mir’s extension of favour and protection to the 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in 


| scribed field of activity, from which he may draw| industrious and persecuted Jews was too much in 
}as much profit as it will yield, while he is strictly | accordance with the general character of the sys- 


—_—_—_——————————————— | prohibited from trespassing upon the hunting-|tem of wise and beneficent policy which acquired 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


grounds of his neighbours.* The Jews swarm in|for him the surname of the “King of the Pea- 


The Jewish Subjects of the Russian Czar, the streets of the towns throughout all the Polish sants,” whom also he protected from the oppres- 
Much interest was awakened, a short time ago, | provinces, and are met also in great numbers in |sion of the nobles, to need any such inspiration ; 
by an account in the daily papers of a visit paid| the villages and on the high-roads; ever busy in and as long as his spirit continued to animate the 
by Moses Montefiore to what were called his /us-| turning a penny, but almost invariably presenting | Polish rulers, the country was prosperous and 
sian co-religionists among the prisoners of war|® picture of squalid misery, and mental and moral | powerful. Cardinal Commendoni, the Pope's 
brought home by our ships. The interest felt | degradation paioful to behold, and in strange con-| legate in Poland during the reign of the last of 


would no doubt have been greater still, had the| trast with their importance as the monopolizers of |the Jaghellons in the 16th century, expresses as 
5 - | 


history of the Jewish communities to which these 
individuals belong been better known. 
tory, in a consecutive form and in a philosophical 
spirit, remains to be written; but in the mean- 
while a few jottings relative to the past and pre- 
sent condition of the Jews among whom Russia 
recruits her fleets and her armies, may prove ac- 
ceptable. 


The indiscriminate application of the name of 


This his-| 


| almost all the industrial activity in the society | follows his surprise at finding the Jews in that 
amid which they live, and with their numbers, |country enjoying the rights and well-being of 
which amounting to upwards of two millions and | respected citizens, while in other parts of Europe 
| half, must give them a certain weight in the|they were only able to purchase a contemptuous 
| State: and the stranger inquires, with startled | toleration at the cost of immense sums of money : 
curiosity, how it is that a people has so multiplied, ‘ There are in these provinces a large number of 
on a soil which seems to deny them every comfort | Jews, who are not despised as elsewhere. They 
of life. do not live on the vile profits of usury and service, 

There are, perhaps, few instances in history in| although they do not refuse such gains ; but they 





i i inion | Whi ‘ 2 | istak idences 8 1: gaged in commerce, a 
Russian to the various peoples under the dominion| Which we can trace in such unmistakable evidences | possess lands, are engaged in commerce, and even 


of the Tzar, is one among the many indications of 
how imperfect a knowledge we have hitherto had 
of the true constitution of the colossal empire with 
which we are at present engaged in so close a 
struggle. -In no case is the denomination more 
inapplicable than in that of the Israelites who live 


under the sceptre of the Tzars, but who have| humanity were denied to the Israelites, they en-|hold authority among them. 


never been tolerated on Russian soil. From the 


| the elevating influences of just laws, and the de-| apply themselves to literature and science, parti- 
| basing effects of lawlessness and persecution, on icularly medicine and astrology. They are almost 
‘communities as well as on the individuals who| everywhere entrusted with the levying of customs 
compose them, as in the case of the Jews of Poland. |and tolls on the import and transport of merchan- 
At a very early period of Polish history, when in|dise. They possess considerable fortunes, and are 
other Christian countries the commonest rights of not only on a level with gentlemen, but sometimes 


They do not wear 
joyed in Poland the protection of the laws; and in jany mark to distinguish them from Christians, 





arly times, this people was denied the right of| the 14th century, when the most atrocious perse-| but are even allowed to wear a a ~ to go 
establishing themselves in the Russian dominions, | cutions drove them from all the Western countries | about armed. In short, they enjoy all the rights 
and to this day they are not allowed to sojourn for| of Europe, they flocked in thousands to the banks jof other citizens. a f the Jachell 

any length of time in Russia proper; and it was| of the Vistula, where the Polish king, Casimir the} But with the oe of the a5 : on 
not until Poland was brought under subjection to| Great, afforded them an asylum, and extended to|dynasty matters took another turn in Po and. 
the Russian Tzars, that the latter ever counted|them privileges commensurate with those of his The monarchy, which had until then been elective 
ay Jewish communities among their subjects. | other subjects. Invested with the rights of citi-/in name only, now became so in — — the 
Poland, on the coutrary, may be considered the| zens, the Jews soon became such in the best sense | reign of anarchy commenced. The kings, holding 





home of the Jews in Europe; for in that country | of the word, and Casimir reaped his reward in the | the crown by the suffrages of the nobles, ventured 
r , | 


their numbers amount to that of a nation, and| rapid development of the prosperity of his realm. | not to restrain their ee and, 
they hold a position which, however degraded it|The people of Poland were divided into two) fanned by the ee or ar uence 
be, gives them a certain weight in the State, and| classes: the nobles and the peasants; the first of | in Poland also dates from this pews — . = 
could under present circumstances be filled by no| Which considered the pursuit of commerce or of stitious and fanatic hatred of the Jews, which t ; 
other class. In every town throughout the coun-| the useful arts as beneath their dignity, while the | Polish Christians shared in pogrow gy bing we 

tries which once constituted the independent king- | second occupied themselves exclusively with the | Western Europe, though | : a = A. 7 in 
dom of Poland, all handicrafts, with the exception | tillage of the soil. The Jews thus proved most check, now burst forth with in eo . : ury. 
of that of thesmith and the carpenter, all branches | useful in filling up the gap between the two; and | Forbidden thenceforward the privi ams caring 
of trade, be it en gros or en détail, are in the| during Casimir’s reign already seventy towns arose | arms or of serving the country in a civil capacity ; 
hands of the Jews; and no business, be it of the|on the banks of the Vistula, and commerce and | forced to take up their abode in the a. and 
most important or the most insignificant nature,|industry were developed and flourished, these | dirtiest quarters of the town, apart from al the 
tan be transacted without their aid. Through | branches being entirely in the hands of the Jews ; | other inhabitants, and to wear a distinguishing 
the mediation of a Jew the nobleman sells the| who, enjoying the protection of the laws, and be- | badge of infamy on their vestments ; fleeced by all 
corn grown on his estate to the skipper who ex-|ing free to follow their religious convictions un-|kinds of taxes and ——- <a = 
ports it; and through the mediation of a Jew the| molested, soon ceased in all other matters to dis-|every way from gaining open y _ : onest — 
serf sells his pigs and his fowls to the consumer|tinguish themselves from the people of which they | hood, the persecuted race soon sun : own, morally 
in the town. Through the mediation of a Jew the | jand materially, to a level — eir Seen 
upper classes engage their servants, and some-| pp; is called Chazak: and, though | Prcthren in other countries, and became deserving 
i Mss his strange custom is calle azak; and, g 


m i inspired; while the pro- 
times even the tutors and governesses for their| now probibi i : t measure to|f the repugnance they inspired ; _the p 

: prohibited by law, continues in a great me , 

children; and through the mediation of a Jew the| prevail. sperity of the towns, the centres of the industry, 
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commerce and riches of the country, declined, and|to the Lord, what he did, and not for one to| condemned by the Lord, 
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a _ 


even by his pure life and 


with them the power and independence of Poland, | meddle with the light or conscience of another, | Spirit in His people. 


which, invaded and partitioned, fell a victim|u 
partly to the anarchy of the nobles, partly to the |h 
influence of the Jesuits. 


The numerous laws concerning the Jews which | sure of light, even to that proportion of faith and |js stated at £ 


ndervaluing his brother, or judging him, because 
is light and practices differc’’ from his, chap. xiv. 


10, but every one to keep close to their own mea-| of the whole slove 


—_e——_—_ 
Internal Slave Trade.—The ratio of increase 
population, from 1840 to 1850, 
87. But this, be it recollected, is 


ef 


emanated after this period, having merely refer-| knowledge which God of his mercy hath bestowed |the average ratio. Of course, the ratio is far 
. . . ‘ ow © . : . oe : “Ss eet = ar P . ‘ 

ence to their relations with the Christians, while|on them. And here is the true unity in the spi-| greater in \ irginia, where the climate is mild, the 
’ 


all transactions between themselves were left to|rit, in the inward life, and not in an outward uni-| 
the jurisdiction of the rabbis, who even possessed |formity. That was not necessary in the apostle’s 


| 


labour light, and the treatment comparatively 
kind, than on the cotton, rice, and sugar planta. 


the right of pronouncing sentence of death or of | days, nor is it necessary now; and that eye which | tions of the South. Itisawell-ascertained fact that 
exile, the Israelites of Poland were thrown back | $0 dotes upon it, overlooks the one thing which | slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar do not 
upon the Books of Moses and of the Talmud for | is necessary. Men keeping close to God, the | increase. On the contrary, after the abolition of 
their laws. Jewish customs in their most rigid | Lord will lead them on fast enough, and give them | the African slave trade, there was a constant de- 


form became in consequence their rule of conduct; | light fast enough ; for He taketh care of such, and crease in the number of slaves in the British 
knoweth what light and what practices are most/islands; and now, in the State of Louisiana, 
proper for them; but for men to walk on faster | jg no increase of slaves except by importation. 


and thus the chasm between them and their fel- 
low-citizens grew wider and wider; and what was 


| 


sugar 
there 


= ° | ° . . ° . . o. 
at first merely a religious difference, became a|than the Lord holds forth his light to them, this| Hence, if the average ratio is 28.87, it is a yery 


strong national antipathy, and Jew and Pole, | overturns them, raising up a wrong thing in them, 
though remaining necessary to cach other, became |and the true birth hereby comes to suffer, to 
animated by mutual hatred, disgust, and contempt. ‘shrink and be driven back. And oh! how sweet 
jand pleasant is it to the truly spiritual eye, to see 
several sorts of believers, several forms of Chris- 


The strong prejudices which have always charac- | 
terized the Hebrew race, being not only strength-| 
ened by the injustice and persecution of their an- | 
tagonists, but by the study of the works, which | 
were to them the sole fountains of law and justice, 
they sunk deeper and deeper in the scale of civi- 
lization, while their brethren in other lands were 
slowly emerging from the bondage in which the} 
religious fanaticism of the people and the mistaken | 
policy of the Governments had held them; and 
the great mass now represent, in a hideous pic- 
ture, the degrading influences of popular fanaticism 
and exclusive legislation. 

(To be continued.) 

snnsicslalljelpiananine 
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For “ The Friend.” 
From I, Pennington’s Writings. 

“The apostle warns believers to take heed of 
drawing one another on too fast, or of judging 
one another in some things as some of them 
might have light in, others not. He that eateth, 
not to judge him that did not eat; and he that did | 
not eat, not to judge him that did eat; yea, in mat- 
ters of worship, he that observed a day, and kept a 
sabbath, not to judge him that observed not a day, 
and kept not a sabbath, for the Jews which were 
truly converted, were yet hard to be drawn off 
from the observation of their sabbath, and could 
hardly bear with the believing Gentiles, who were | 
never taught to keep their sabbath with them, | 
but were taught to esteem every day, and sanctify 
it to the Lord.—Rom. xiv. 5. And those who 
esteemed every day, and dedicated it to the Lord, 
(ceasing from sin, and resting in him; for under 
the gospel we are not to set up a new type, but to 
enter by faith into the true rest, which is the sub- 
stance of what the other signified,) could hardly 
bear with them, who observed a day. Even in 
the apostle’s days, Christians were too apt to strive 
after a wrong unity and uniformity in outward 
practices and observations, and to judge one an- 
other unriyhteously in these things. And, mark, 


it is not the different practice from one another | 


that breaks the peace and unity, but the judging 
of one another, because of different practices. He 
that keeps not a day, may unite in the same spirit, 


their own lesson, performing their own peculiar 
service, and knowing, owning, and loving one an- | 
other, in their several places, and different per- 
formances to their Master, to whom they are to 
{ 
other about their different practices.—Rom. xiv. 4. | 
For this is the true ground of love and unity, not 
that such a man walks, and does just as I do, but 
because I feel the same spirit and life in him, and 
in that he walks, in his rank, in his own order, in 
his proper way and place of subjection to that. 


I 


ians in the school of Christ, every one learning 


sive an account, and not to quarrel with one an- 


And this is far more pleasing to me, than if he 
walked just in that track wherein I walk; nay, 
so far as I am spiritual, I cannot so much as 
desire that he should do so, until he be particularly 
led thereto, by the same spirit which led me, and 
he that knows what it is to receive any truths 
from the Spirit, and to be led into practices by 
the Spirit, and how prone the fleshly part is to 
make haste, and how dangerous that haste is, will 
not be forward to press his knowledge or practices 
upon others, but rather wait patiently till the 
Lord fit them for the receiving thereof, for fear 
lest they should receive and practise too soon, even 
in that part which cannot serve the Lord. And 
this I can truly say concerning myself, I never 
found my spirit forward to draw any, either to 
anything I believed to be true, or to any practice 
or way of worship I observed or walked in, but 
desired that the power and leadings of life might} 
go before them, and was afraid lest men should 
receive things from my hand, and not from the 
Lord.” Page 322. 

“Tt is not an easy matter in all cases, clearly 
and understandingly to distinguish the voice of 
the Shepherd, the motions of God’s Spirit, and 
certainly to distinguish the measure of life, from 
all other voices, motions and appearances whatso- 
ever. Through much growth in the truth, through 
much waiting on the Lord, through much fear 
and trembling, through much sobriety and meek- 
ness, through much exercise of the senses, this is 
at length given and obtained. And yet there is 
a preservation in the meantime to that which is 








in the same life, in the same love with him that 
keeps a day, and he who keeps a day, may 
unite in heart and soul with the same spirit and 
life in him who keeps not a day, but he that 
judgeth the other, because of either of these, errs 
from the spirit, from the love, from the life, and 


0 . | 
so breaks the bond of unjty, and he that draws | 


another to avy practice, before the life in his own 
particular lead him, doth as much as in him lies, 
destroy the soul of that person, ver. 15; this was 
the apostle’s rule, for eyery one to perform singly 


lowly and submissive, looking up to the Lord con- 
\tinually, and not trusting to its own understand- 
‘ing, sense and judgment. But that which is hasty 
|and confident, and so ready to plead for its own sense 


and judgment, according to the measure of life, as | 


it calls it; that is commonly out; entered into 
the erring spirit, pleading and contending for, it 


|knows not what, and is very apt to judge and} 


| Virginia, is 5.21 per cent. 
cent. 
Carolina, increase, 17.58 per cent. 


|disappearing from these States? 
|found in the ratio of increase in the importing 
| States. 


50.10 per cent. 
sissippi, 58.74 per cent. 
e 


noderate estimate that the natural ratio in North 


Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, must 
ibe at least 30 per cent. Now, what are the facts? 


In the last ten years, the ratio of increase in 
Maryland, 0.07 per 


Delaware, decrease, 12.09 per cent. North 


Do we ask what has become of the slaves thus 
The answer is 


Thus, in the last ten years, slaves have 
increased in Georgia, 35.85 per cent. Missouri, 
Florida, 52.85 per cent. Mis- 
Arkansas, 136.26 per 
ent. 

In various other States, the increase is far above 
the average ratio. Hence we see that there is a 
prodigious transfer of slaves; or, in other words, 
a vast internal slave trade. The slaves of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and South Carolina, supposing 
them to increase in the ratio of 30 per cent. since 
1840, would, 


In 1850, have amounted to 1,020,033 
Whereas, they number only 851,444 
Exported ‘ 168,589 


Should these slaves average $500 a head, we 
have a receipt by these three States, of $84,294,500, 
or $8,429,450 yearly, for their staple article of 
export.— Tribune. 

siescilpiatsns 


Proverbs in “ Night Thoughts,” 
The “Night Thoughts,” by Edward Young, 
contains many an apt line that has “ passed into 
a proverb.” Here is a budget gathered in the 
North American Review. 
“We take no note of time 
But from its loss.” 
That is a proverb; so is the pointed declara- 
tion,— 
“ All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ;” 
and still more unquestionably the following, for 
it has long since passed into the common parlance 
|of the world, in use among many people who kao# 
not the name of its author: 


“ All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 
What fitter apologue to the conscience than this 
imaginative line? 

“ The spirit walks of every day deceased.” 


An aspiration is hardly proverbial, or we would 
instance the appeal to Lorenzo: 


“O for yesterdays to come!” 


Of the following there is no question: it is de- 





condemn others in that very respect, wherein 





itself is most justly and righteously judged and| 


clarative, and fulfils every condition of a proverb: 


“Love, and love only is the loan for love.” 
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Similar to this is the expression: 
“Hearts are proprietors of all applause.” 


So, too, the oft-remarked creative efforts of the 
jmagination in enhancing the terrors of death : 
“Man makes a death which nature never made.” 


It is to Young, and not to Goldsmith, that we 
should assign the sentence—they both have it, 
but the latter borrowed it— 


“Man wants but little; nor that little long.” 


A proverb should be in one line; but the pri- 
vilege may be extended to so fine a saying as the 
celebrated, 

“Earth’s highest station ends in ‘Here he lies,’ 

And ‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 

It would be well if some of those loudest in 
their praises of Young, would bear in mind the 
following :— 

“’Tis impious in a good man to be sad.” 


The concluding line of the Fourth Night is 
memorable : 


“Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 


What a world of trouble the following might 
save critics and fault-finders! It quite puts out 
the lantern of Diogenes: 


“’Tis vain to seek in men for more than man.” 


Solomon has been before Young with this: 


“The man of wisdom is the man of years.” 


How often has the experience of the world 
pointed the following: 


“ Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow !” 


There is a nobleness which cannot be too fami- 
liar to us in this: 


“Our hearts ne’er bow but to superior worth,” 
vith its accompanying gloss: 
“Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps.” 


A great hero who acquired a reputation some 
years since by jumping off precipices into rivers, 
immortalized himself by an advance beyond the 
proposition— 

“And all may do what has by man been done.’’ 


The alliteration does justice to a noble senti- 
ment in the following : 


“Tis moral grandeur makes the mighty man.” 
There is also much virtue in the line— 

“The man that blushes is not quite a brute.” 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time,” 


jou may hear anywhere, on ’change, in counting- 
houses, in the streets. 

These examples might be multiplied at will. 
The most cursory perusal of the poem will suggest 
whers, which, if not exactly proverbs, bear a 
‘tong family relationship to those tenacious-| 
dwellers in our memories. 

<<iceiaitlgailinsanate 

How few have faithfully followed that holy | 

ader, who prepares his people to labour for the | 
‘storation of true harmony among our fellow- 
features! In the pure gospel spirit, we walk by 
fith, not by sight. In the obedience of faith, we | 
leto the narrowness of self-love, and our life | 
being hid with Christ in God, our hearts are en- 
arged towards mankind universally.— Woolman. 

cieintlialiiienpinn 

“There is no method more certain to know| 
Whether we walk uprightly before God, than to! 
tousider whether we are in such a condition as to| 

ready to die whenever he thinks fit; and the| 
best way to clear this, is to reflect whether, in the 


|rate during its whole life, there would be nearly | 


sap wood to the centre; and judging from the| 
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Nevada, nor on any other mountain range of the 
earth. It exists here only, and all the individuals 
of its kind, so far as I can learn, are localized to 
this vicinity. They are embraced within a range 
of 200 acres, and are enclosed in a basin of coarse 
silicious material, surrounded by a sloping ridge of 
jsienitie rock, which in some places projects above 

ithe soil. The basin is reeking with moisture, and 

For “ The Friend.” jin the lowest places the water is standing, and 
The Wellingtonia Gigantea, ‘some of the largest trees dip their roots into the 

This name has been given by English botanists | pools or water runs. The trees of very large di- 
to the large coniferous tree recently discovered in| mensions number considerably more than 100. 
California. It inhabits a solitary district on the | Mr. Blake measured one 94 feet in circumference 
elevat:d slopes of the Sierra Nevada, near the at the root, the side of which had been partly 
head-waters of the Stanislaus and San Antonio! burned by contact with another tree, the head of 
rivers, in lat. 38° N.; long. 120° 10’ W., at an|which had fallen against it. The latter can be 
elevation of 5000 feet from the level of the sea. | measured 450 feet from its head to its root. A 
From 80 to 90 trees exist, all within the circuit |large portion of this fallen monster is still to be 
of a mile, and these varying from 250 to 320 feet |seen and examined; and by the measurement of 
in height, and from 10 to 20 feet in diameter. A| Mr. Lapham, the proprietor of the place, it is said 


not surprise us. Now, if we find anything that | 
would trouble us on its approach, let us quit it| 
‘immediately. How exactly just would the trades- | 
man be in buying and selling, if he thought it the 
last bargain he should make. How innocently 
| would he converse, if he thought the present com- 
pany the last he should keep.” 


2) 


itree recently felled measured about 300 feet in|to be 10 fect in diameter at 350 feet from its 


length, with a diameter including bark of 29 feet|uptorn root. In falling, it had prostrated another 
2 inches at 5 fect from the ground; at 18 feet| large tree in its course, and pressed out the earth 
from the ground it was 14 feet 6 inches through ; | beneath itself so as to be embedded a number of 
at 100 feet from the ground, 14 feet; and at 200 |feet in the ground. Its diameter across its root, 
from the ground, 5 feet 5 inches. The bark is|is 40 feet. A man is nothing in comparison of 
of a pale cinnamon brown, and from 12 to 15/dimensions, while walking on it or standing near 
inches in thickness. The branchlets are round, /|its side. ‘This to me was the greatest wonder of 
somewhat pendant, resembling a cypress or juni-|the forest. The tree which it prostrated in fall- 
per. The cones are about 2} inches long and 2! ing, has been burned hollow, and is so large, a 
inches across at the thickest part. The trunk of| gentleman who accompanied us from Murphy’s, 
the tree in question was perfectly solid from the | informed us, that when he first visited the place 
two years ago, he rode through it on horseback 
number of concentric rings, its age has been esti-|200 feet, without stooping but at one spot, as he 
mated at 3000 years. The wood is light, soft and | entered, at the root. 

of a reddish colour, like redwood or Taxodium| “ The wood of this tree, I am told by Mr. Lap- 
Sempervirens. Of this vegetable monster, 21 fect | ham, is remarkable for its slow decay. When first 
of the bark from the lower part of the trunk, have | cut down, its fibre is white, but it soon becomes 
been put in the natural form in San Francisco, | reddish, and long exposure makes it as dark as 
for exhibition; it there forms a spacious carpeted | mahogany ; it is soft, and resembles in some 
room, and contains a piano, with seats for 40 per-|respects pine and cedar. Its bark, however, is 
sons. On one occasion, 140 children were ad-|wuch unlike these trees; nearest the ground it is 
mitted without inconvenience. prodigiously thick, fibrous, and, when pressed on, 

A piece of the wood recently examined by Prof. | has a peculiar feeling of elasticity. 

Gray, of Cambridge, was found to contain, on an; “The cone of this tree is small and compact, and 
average, 48 annual layers to the inch. The semi-| nearly regularly oval; and although the tree itself 
diameter of the tree, at the point where the speci-|is the largest of the conifera, its fruit is as small 
men examined was taken from, being 5 feet 2|as that of the dwarfish pines of North Carolina 
inches, (viz. at 25 fect from the ground,) sup- and Cape Cod.”—From the Annual of Scientific 
posing the tree increased in diameter at the same | Discovery for 1855. 





scsi 

Eruption of the Volcano of Cotopaxi.—For 
some time past, says the Panama Star, this stu- 
pendous voleano has been in a state of eruption, 
and the cause of much alarm to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. After having given 
frequent indications of activity for more than a 
year, it has at length thrown out over the plains 
of Callo enormous masses of rock, torrents of 
brackish water, and burning lava. The waters 
have broken down the bridge of Cunchi, and car- 
ried off in their course much property and many 
cattle, but the buildings in Latacunga and other 
towns in the neighbourhood have not been injured. 
By the last accounts the alarm still continued, as 
the volcano is still in a state of activity and vomit- 
ing out fire day and night. 

Cotopaxi is the highest volcano in the world, 
having an altitude of 18,895 feet. The town of 
Latacunga has been destroyed eight times already, 


3000 annual layers; but Dr. Gray, in consid- 
eration of the greater thickness of the layers of a| 
young tree, and from comparison of sections of the 
so-called cypress of the Southern States, Taxodium 
Distichum, assigns about 2000 years as its highest 
probable age. 

Dr. C. F. Winslow, formerly of Boston, fur- 
nishes to the California Farmer the following 
description of a visit to the localities of these 
gigantic trees. He says, “ The road was more or 
less shaded all the way by pines so gigantic as to 
awaken in me, who had never before seen the native 
and lofty forest scenery of the north temperate | 
zone, the strongest feclings of wonder and admi- 
ration. I had never before conceived of the capa- 
city of the various species of conifera to attain 
such enormous dimensions. They were often six 
feet through, and from 130 to 300 feet high, and 
so symmetrical and perfect in form, as to impress d 
me with new and more commanding ideas respect-| and fears are entertained that iu the present erup- 
ing the force and operation of the vital principle, |tion the city will again suffer, the inhabitants 
presiding over the nourishment and growth of| having fled in consternation. The eruption of 1743 
organized bodies. | was attended by loud reports and noises, and im- 
“The height of the locality is about 5000 feet mense issue of burning lava, that flowed dowa on 
above the sea. So far as known, the vegetable jall sides, and made the mountain look like one 
growth, to which the name of ‘ Big Tree’ has been mass of fire. In 1768 it threw out an immense 





‘ustant course of our daily actions, death would | attached, grows in no other region of the Sierra 


\quantity of fine ashes, some of which fell a hun- 






































































dred leagues distant, producing 
for some time. This eruption 


with earthquakes, which were felt as far as Guaya-| of reserve,’ and ‘army of defence,’ as they were) unclean. 
called, were nothing more tkan decoys, into which, | heart was favoured to feel a measure of peace. 


quil and Popayana. 


THE FRIEND. 


a total obscurity | ment of foot for regular service. He states in the | Bible, when this passage caught my eye : 
was accompanied | narrative, ‘It was very evident that this ‘army |God hath cleansed, that call not thou common or 


It frequently happens that during the most vio-| under the expectation of not having to leave their) — 
lent explosions the earthquakes are not felt in the| native country, young men were induced to enlist ; | wife, becoming serious, joined them a little after. 
vicinity of the mountains, though violent shocks|and afterwards either tempted by bounties, or|I attended class-meetings regularly, but with them 
are experienced at some distance.— Compiled from | forced by ill usage, to volunteer into the regular) I was very much dissatisfied ; finding that some 


the Democratia of Quito. 
cipal cit 


RALPH DIXON, | 
An Elder. Aged 68. Deceased Third mo. 20, 1854. | 


From memoranda left behind, this dear Friend} 
scems to have been early visited by the convictions | 
of the Holy Spirit. His father had married out} 
of our Society, but his mother was a serious woman. | 
Speaking of her, he says,—“‘ One day (it is amongst | 
the earliest of my recollections) she addressed me 
very seriously ; and, among other cautions, warned 
me against using improper language. It imme- 
diately occurred to me that I had once offended | 
in this respect, and conviction seized me so| 
strongly, that I was almost frantic with grief. 
Seeing my distress of mind, she knecled down) 
and supplicated the throne of grace on my behalf ; 


| service.” 


The 31st regiment was sent into Ireland. 


survives him. 
before they sailed from the Cove of Cork for ac-| 
tual service in Spain and Portugal, and landed at) 
Lisbon. The soldiers’ wives being found a great| 
encumbrance, were all sent back to England. The 
31st soon joined the army under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and met the French at Talavera. A most 
sanguinary battle ensued, in which our dear friend 
was severely wounded; a bullet having passed 
through his left shoulder, and one through the 
middle finger of his right hand; his cap was either 
shot from his head or lost off, and a bullet passed 
throagh his haversack. Although he was able to 
walk, yet, in consequence of the great loss of 









































after which, my feelings subsided. 1 was not} blood, it was with difficulty he got from the battle- 
more than four years of age at this time, but my | field to the hospital at Lisbon. A few days after 
infant years did not exempt me from the tempta-| his arrival, the wound in his shoulder mortified, 
tions of the enemy of souls. When six years of|and the medical men considered his case hopeless ; 
age, 1 was accused of a fault which, though guilty, | but a gracious Providence had better things in 
I denied; but I had no sooner uttered the false-|store for him. To the great surprise of all, the 
hood than a dark cloud came over my mind, and| mortified part sloughed out, bringing away with 
I felt awfully condemned. I relate these circum-| it splinters of bone, after which, the wound so far 
stances to show, that the Almighty does not leave | healed as to enable him to undertake the voyage 
himself without a witness, even in the hearts of| back to his native country. Twelve months after 
children, condemning the evil and approving the| his arrival, he was discharged an out-pensioner of 
good.” Chelsea Hospital, with one shilling per day; and 

He seems to have suffered much in his boyhood| returned, with his wife and infant son, to his 
from evil communications. His parents, from re-| native village, to the great pleasure of his parents, 
verses in business, were much reduced iu their| especially of his dear mother, who loved him most 






© What 


The cloud dispersed, and my contrite 


“ About this time I joined the Methodists. My 


| gave evasive answers to the interrogations of their 
Dur-| leader, and others made an ostentatious display of 
ing his sojourn in this island, he married the| their experience; errors into which I was insen- 
daughter of a soldier—the dear friend who yet)sibly falling myself. 
They had not been long married | prayer-meetings, and prayed with my family morn- 


I was zealous in attending 


ing and evening. About this time I had a little 
book put into my hands, called ‘ A Guide to True 
Peace, or, How to Attain Inward and Spiritual 
Prayer :’ from perusing which 1 was led to see, 
what I had often felt, that my lifeless perfor. 
mances only tended to poverty of spirit, and came 
under the condemnation of ‘vain repetitions,’ 
against which the blessed Redeemer warned his 
followers. My mind was now turned to the So- 
ciety of Friends. I read several of their books; 
and, a minister of their persuasion holding a pub- 
lic meeting at Staindrop, I attended it. The op- 
portunity was a very favoured one ; and doctrinal 
points were so far explained to my satisfaction, 
that I said in my heart, ‘ This people shall be my 
people, and their God my God.’ 

I soon left the Methodist society, and became a 
regular attender of Friends’ meetings, both First- 
days and week days. The more I examined their 
principles, the more congenial they appeared to 
my own mind and feelings, and in accordance 
with the Scriptures of Truth. I had nothing but 
love to the Methodists. The greatest trial was 
the displeasure of my brother. My wife continued 
to attend the Methodists’ meetings, and I did what 
I could to promote her doing so; but getting un- 
easy with many of their ceremonies, without any 
persuasion of mine, she left them, and attended 





circumstances, and in order to lessen their ex-| tenderly, and whose petitions at a throne of grace 
penses, bound him apprentice to a shoemaker in| for his preservation had been many and fervent. 
his native village of Staindrop, when he was only| For the maintenance of himself and family, he 
twelve years of age. He says, “the morals of my | turned his attention again to shoe-making ; but in 
master’s workmen were very loose indeed, and|consequence of the weakness of his wounded 
although they were often changed, yet, with the| shoulder, the loss of a finger, and want of prac- 
exception of one man, who only remained in the| tice, he only made poor wages, which compelled 
shop a few days, I do not recollect, during the| him to work long hours to make up deficiencies. 
whole of my apprenticeship, one serious person} Finding his health giving way under such close 
being amongst them. I am sorry to say, I was|application, he opened a little shop for the sale of 
too ready a learner in this school of vice and im-! provisions and drugs, which he gradually extended, 
morality ; and though followed by an accusing|and which soon required his undivided attention. 





conscience, yet I turned a deaf ear to its admoni-/| His sufferings in the army had so undermined his} 


tions. I well remember, about this period of my | constitution, that he seldom enjoyed good health, 
life, being brought into very great distress at my | and repeated attacks of hemorrhage from the lungs 
awfully lost condition; I passed a sleepless night, | rendered him an infirm man for the rest of his life. 
and resolved in future, to live more circumspectly ; | But to return to his own simple narrative :— 
but these resolutions, being made in my own|‘ Soon after I had settled down in my native vil- 
strength, were soon forgotten, and I plunged|lage, my mind took a serious turn, and I was 
again into folly.” | pretty punctual in attending a place of worship 

At the expiration of his apprenticehip, he visited lof some kind. My youngest and surviving bro- 
Leeds for improvement in his business; but trade | ther had joined the Methodists, and often preached 
being greatly depressed in consequence of the war, | amongst them. He was a schoolmaster, and being 
he found great difficulty in obtaining regular em-| very intelligent, it was pleasant to me to have his 
ployment. Speaking of this period of his life, he|company. One day he gave me an outline of a 
says, ‘‘ The war with France at this time was very|sermon he had just preached from the text, ‘The 
hot, and the government was forming an ‘army of| wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the na- 
reserve,’ and to induce young men to join it, were| tions that forget God.’ The words of the text 


offering large bounties. My fellow-traveller and | took great hold on my mind, and I saw that al-| dened my mind; but in reading Sewel’s history of 


myself, being under great discouragement, owing | though I was not outwardly wicked, I was among 
to the difficulty of obtaining work, determined to| those that were forgetting God. My convictions 
enlist. We had no sooner put our resolution into| gradually deepened, but I was not brought to that 
effect, than I became very much distressed at the| state of distress which some experience, and I 
rash act which I had committed; but finding 1! often sorrowed because I thought I was not suffi- 
could not retrace my steps, I determined to make| ciently sorrowful. One First-day, feeling my 
the best of my new situation.” 


He afterwards volunteered into the 31st regi- 







the meetings of Friends. I found it required of 
me, if I wished to be faithful to what I felt in my 
own mind to be in accordance with truth, to adopt 
the address and dress of Friends; the latter cost 
me no sacrifice, but to use the plain language was 
a great mortification. My views respecting war 
were now changed, and my pension became a sub- 
ject of serious consideration, as it stood in the way 
of my being received into membership. I could 
not, however, see my way clear to give it up. I 
had to appear before a magistrate half-yearly, and 
swear before him that I was the person mentioned 
in the instructions given me from Chelsea Hospital, 
before I could obtain my pension. This brought 
me into a very strait place, for I was fully con- 
vinced that the taking of an oath was contrary to 
the command of our Saviour. I therefore deter- 
mined, the next time I appeared before a magis- 
trate, to offer him my affirmation. The magistrate 
who generally signed my affidavits was a clergy- 
man. 





four miles, I was much cast down, and earnest 
were my cries to the Lord, that he would give me 
strength to be faithful. On my arrival at his 
house, I offered him my affirmation, which he aec- 
cepted, and took no offence, either at my hat of 
plain language. I returned home, thankful in 
having thus far succeeded. My pension still bur- 


Friends, I found William Penn had received from 
James IL. a large tract of land, partly in lieu of 
wages due to his father, Admiral Penn. I looked 
upon this as a parallel case, and thought I had 
just as much right to my pension as William Peon 
had to receive his father’s wages for warfare. But 


mind more than usually burdened, I retired to a| the unflattering witness in my own breast showed 
private place, and kneeling down, opened my|me, that if I would be faithful to this unerrimg 


On the road to his house, a distance of 
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guide, I must make the sacrifice. Friends were 


very tender over me, seldom mentioning the sub-| 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 








contained much excellent advice, and set forth 
sound doctrines enough, but it did not bear a tes- 


ject, believing, no doubt, that in time, faith would | Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members| timony against George Keith, his doctrinal de- 


gain the victory. 
(To be concluded.) 


ee ooo 


HONOUR. 


We ask for honour ; and to us is given 

To be the sons of God, the heirs of Heaven ! 
The “King of Kings” prepares above the sky, 
At his right hand, a seat of royalty; 

But we accept it not; earthly renown 

Is all we ask—we spurn a heavenly crown. 


Selected. 


We seek for wealth. The “pearl of price unknown,” 
At once a bounteous God would make our own. 
Freely would his munificence dispense 

An “incorruptible inheritance.” 

But no; when perishable things are o’er, 

We seek enduring treasures—not before. 


We pant for fame. In characters of gold, 

The “ Book of Life” is to our view unroll’d; 
And there Jehovah would record our name, 
Among the chosen friends of Christ the Lamb. 
But our ambition soars not to the sky— 
Enough, an earthly immortality | 


We ask for bliss. God has for us in store 
“Fulness of joy—pleasures forevermore.” 

But here, too, we refuse the proffered good, 
Because ’tis given us in such plenitude. 

We would for Time’s few fleeting days be blest, 
Heedless of an eternity of rest! 


Oh, how unworthy the immortal mind, 
Its every wish to fleeting time confined ! 
If from this transitory scene we rise, 

To a bright home of glory in the skies, 
How like the vision of an infant’s dream 


<accinusacliljpncinic 
Selected. 
SUBMISSION. 

There is a secret in the ways of God, 

With his own children, which none others know, 

That sweetens all he does; and if such peace, 

While under his afflicting hand, we find, 

What will it be to see Him as he is, 

And past the reach of all that now disturbs 

The tranquil soul’s repose, to contemplate, 

In retrospect unclouded, all the means 

By which his wisdom has prepared his saints 

For the vast weight of glory which remains ? 

Come, then, affliction, if my Father bids, 

And be my frowning friend: A friend that frowns, 

Is better than a smiling enemy. 

We welcome clouds which bring the former rain, 

Though they the present prospect blacken round, 

And shade the beauties of the opening year, 

That, by their stores enriched, the earth may yield 

A fruitful summer, and a plenteous crop. 

Swaine. 
sical iliac 

Education in Scotland.—From a recent Parlia- 
mentary report, it appears that there are in Scot- 
land 4984 schools, whereof 1138 are burgh or 
parochial schools, 2104 endowed (other than 
burgh and parochial) schools, 1567 adventure 
schools, and 175 charity schools. The burgh or 
parochial schools have 1342 teachers, and educate 


85,190 scholars, of whom 10,257 are educated | 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


GRIFFITH OWEN. 
(Continued from page 206.) 





partures and unruly behaviour, and he took 
strength therefrom to continue the course he was 
pursuing, evidently believing that however Friends 


In the year 1689, certain priests of New England |in Philadelphia might believe and contend for the 
of whom Cotton Mather was one, having published | ancient principles of Truth, he would be sustained 
an attack on some of the principles as held by| by Friends in England. 

Friends, George Keith wrote an answer, which 
was submitted to the Meeting of ministering|George Keith was fomenting the difficulties he 
Friends, held Fourth mo. 9th, 1690. This paper} had originated. 
was too long to be read and examined by that|isters held in Burlington, at the house of Thomas 
body, but it appointed Thomas Lloyd, George| Gardner, on the 5th day of the First month, 
Hutchinson, Samuel Jennings, Griffith Owen, 
Paul Saunders, John Delaval, George Keith, Jacob| George Keith was amongst them. 


During the whole of the latter part of 1691, 


At the General Meeting of Min- 


1692, many ministering Friends were met, and 
Before the 


Tillnor, and John Willsford, of West Jersey, to| meeting proceeded to business, various “living 


peruse it, and if it were suitable to be printed, 


send it to the press. 


testimonies” were borne “in and to the ancient 


They were also to examine| power of Truth,” and Friends were exhorted to 


any other papers written by Friends for publica-| persevere in the unity thereof. When the meet- 
tion, except that no one of them was to sit in|ing proceeded to business, the first thing that 


judgment on anything he had himself written. 


claimed its attention, was various statements made 


From this time a committee on the press was kept /| relative to the continued gross abuse and unchris- 
up generally in the Yearly Meeting until the ap-| tian reflections, which George Keith continued to 


pointment of the Meeting for Sufferings, to which| promulgate in public and private. 


all such matters were referred. 


George had, 
that very morning in that solemn meeting, dé- 


Griffith Owen was much interested in the|clared, “ You come here to cloak error and heresy.” 


school which Friends in Philadelphia had estab- 


During the discussion which arose, he said, “‘ There 


lished, and was often appointed to raise funds for|is not more damnable heresies and doctrines of 


its support and enlargement. 


In the year 1691, 
he was appointed by the Yearly Meeting to make| among the Quakers.” 


devils amongst any Protestant professions than 
After various attempts to 


arrangements respecting such printing as the|convince him of his error, the meeting adjourned 


meeting should direct. 


until the next morning when John Simcock, Grif- 


0 ; George Keith, soon after his removal from East fith Owen, and Samuel Jennings were appointed 
Will such low thoughts, such mean conceptions seem ! Jersey to Philadelphia in 1689, began to assume| to admonish him for his evil conduct, and to ad- 
airs of superiority among the Friends, and to) vise him to forbear the like for the future. 


manifest dissatisfaction when his will and way 


was not submitted to. 


Griffith Owen and Samuel Jennings visited 


He soon made violent| George, according to this appointment, but little 


attacks on some of the aged and less educated of} christian love or courtesy was manifested by him. 
the ministers, charging them with unsoundness, | They told him of the concern of the Meeting of 


because they held forth the sufficiency of the Light 


of Christ for the salvation of man. 


Ministers on his behalf, and that the Friends con- 


George was|stituting it, did expect that he would condemn 


jealous, also, of the literary attainments of ‘'homas| the abusive and reviling expressions he had made 


Lloyd, and disposed to quarrel with him, because, | use of against them. 


George told them he denied 





it was supposed, he was as great a scholar as him-| their authority and their judgment; that he did 


self. 


offering of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


before God. 





Friends found on examination, that those} not value it a pin, and would trample it under his 
ministers against whom George Keith principally | feet. 
inveighed, were sound in the faith; that whilst | tained rank popery, and said there was not one 
they held the sufficiency of the Light of Christ for)among them that did preach Christ rightly. 
the salvation of all those who walked in it, and | ‘* You do not,” said he, “ preach the birth, death, 
obeyed its leadings, they also held that it was the | sufferings, and resurrection of Christ.” 

gift of the Holy Spirit, purchased for the comfort 
and guidance of his church and people by the one | Owen said, “ We have a reverend esteem, both for 
Therefore, all|the birth and death, sufferings and resurrection of 
who received and obeyed it, were of those who| Christ.” 


He added that he would prove they main- 


To this false and unfounded charge, Griffith 


George replied, “You do not preach 


} 


| were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, | those things.’ Griffith, with earnest zeal, an- 
|having, through the one offering upon Calvary, |swered, “‘ We preach what God hath put into our 
and the cleansing, sanctifying operations of the| hearts, and into our mouths.” 
Spirit, been accepted in the beloved and justified charged Griffith with being in a passion, who re- 


George at this 


plied, ‘I speak in the fear and dread of the Lord, 


Griffith Owen, although not one of those against | and I can appeal unto him, how I am here befure 
whom George Keith made at first any attacks, 
gratuitously; the endowed schools, with 8263) was soon brought into collision with him, when | 


him.” 


The testimony of Griffith on behalf of himself 


teachers, educate 175,031 scholars, (20,362 gra- | his turbulent behaviour and unfounded charges and the sound and faithful ministers of that day, 
tuitously;) and the adventure schools, with 2150| began to disturb in various ways the peace of the|‘‘We preach what God hath put into our hearts, 


teachers, educate 87,660 scholars, of whom 2173 


| body. 


In the Third month, 1691, various letters|and into our mouths,” is interesting and instruc- 
are gratuitously educated; and the charity schools, were sent to George Whitehead and others in| tive. 


They did not deem that if an exercise was 


With 284 teachers, educate 16,000, all gratui-| London, complaining of the disputes prevailing | raised in them to bear testimony to any funda- 
tously, with the exception of about 300 children, | amongst some in Philadelphia, and the public; mental truth, or against any error,—to offer con- 


who make some slight payment. 


The total num-!| notoriety George Keith was giving to the disunity|solation to the humble, or reproof to the luke- 


ber of teachers is 7041; of scholars, 364,481; and | he had with certain ministers of that place, and| warm and indifferent, that on every such occasion 


of gratuitously educated children, 49,100. 
total salaries and incomes of these schools amount 
to £271,641 13s. 2d., of which the burgh or paro- 
chial schools have £78,382 3s. 6d.; the endowed, 
other than burgh and parochial schools, £117,844 
15s. 2d.; the adventure schools, £64,621 1s. 6d. ; 
and the charity schools, £10,793 18s. 














The|the doctrines they held. Believing, or at least/they must give forth a code of doctrine to prove 
strongly hoping, that the disputing parties were 


the general soundness of their faith. They endea- 


all sound, and their differences merely verbal, the|voured to speak that, and that only, which was 


London Friends, in an epistle, dated Seventh mo.|given them. 
28th of the same year, contented themselves very | spirit that opened to them an exercise and concern 
much with advising love and charity, and a giving | for the good of others, they would be sound in 
up of all disputes and contention. The epistle|that which they delivered, and though it might be 


If they kept to their guide, the 





THE FRIEND. 


———e 


a few brief sentences would only be required at 
their hands, it would be accompanied by a good 
degree of life and spirit quickening virtue. 
Griffith Owen was one of those who prepared 
the testimony of the ‘Public Friends” against 
George Keith, and also one appointed to answer 
the epistle before referred to, of Friends in Lon- 
don. In this last, after informing them of the 
reception of their epistle, and of George Keith’s 
having set up a separate meeting, they go on to 
state further particulars relative to his false 
charges against Friends. They say that in all 
cases where he has brought a regular charge against 
any one, the truth of the charge has been exam- 
ined into, and Friends have endeavoured to give a 
just decision between them. His general charge, 
they say, is that they do not preach Christ rightly, 
and that they have not a right faith in him, nor 
in the resurrection, nor eternal judgment. Friends 
had replied to him, that they believed respecting 
these, according to the Scriptures, and that they 
were willing to sign any of the declarations of 
faith, which had been put forth by “ancient ap- 
proved Friends.” George, they say, was not 


Sagacity of an Elephant.—We passed an ele-| inconsistent with the simplicity of our profession 
phant working on the road, and it was most inte-|what may the parents reasonably expect, but to 
resting to watch the half-reasoning brute; he was|see them go farther and farther astray, whilst 
| tearing out large roots from the ground by means |their own hands are weakened, and their spiritual 
| of a hook and chain, fastened round his neck with |eye dimmed through unfaithfulaess. 

a species of collar. He pulled like a man, or ra- 
ther like a number of men, with a succession of | 
| steady hauls, throwing his whole weight into it, 
[and almost going down on his knees, turning 
round every now and then to see what progress he; Passing through Lancaster atreet accidentally 
was making. Really the instinct displayed by/|our ears are assailed by the din of machines at 
ithe elephant in its domestic state is little short of| work, and we step into Farmer’s factory to witness 
reason ip its fullest sense. There is no doubt|their performances. The owner politely accom. 
i they do think, and also act upon experience and | panies us round, and explains the process, which 
memory, and their capacity seems to increase in| tremendous as its effects have been upon the for. 
jan extraordinary degree from their intercourse |tunes of the nail-makers, is one of exceeding sim- 
with man. The remarkable nicety and trouble |plicity. A nail-cutting machine is but a ponder. 
they take in squaring and arranging the blocks of | ous mechanical contrivance for causing the sharp 
| hewn stone when building a bridge, is incredible, | square edge of a massive cutting tool to rise and 
|unless seen; they place them with as much skill’ fall at regular intervals and with irresistible power 
'as any mason, and will return two or three times | some hundred timesa minute. If the nail requires 
to give the finishing touches when they think the |a head—and they may be made to pattern by these 
_work is not quite perfect. They retire a few yards | machines—additional mechanism is necessary. In 
‘and consider what they have effected, and you/this case the nail is caught, the instant it is cut 


Morgan Co., 3d mo., 1855. 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


CUT NAILS. 





satisfied with this proposition, and they add, “We | almost fancy you can detect them turning their |off, in a kind of vice, which holds it fast while it 
told him that it was very hard that we that had | sagacious old noddles on one side, and shutting | receives a heavy blow from a lateral punch, cut so 


been so long a people, and had given forth so|one eye in a knowing manner, to detect any irre- | 
many declarations of our faith, should now be put| gularities in the arrangement.—The Bungalow | 
upon doing it anew, and that by one that had|and the Tent, by E. Sullivan. 
walked so long with us, and sometimes seemed | 
zealous to defend our faith and principles so long| 
since published and known to the world; and that} 
we thought it both safer and modester to own as| 
we had always done what was already public, than| tion was particularly arrested with this address, 
to give forth any such thing by ourselves, which| made to his children when the hour of his de- 
carried with it too much the countenance of an| parture was at hand :—“ I was never covetous to 
impeachment of all that had been done before. | get a great deal of this world’s riches, but I have 
This not satisfying him, a Friend asked him if he| endeavoured to bring you up in the fear of the 


For “ The Friend.” 
In reading a sketch of the life of John Smith, 
in arecent number of “The Friend,” my atten- 





believed that Friends had ever yet given forth a Lord, and educated you in the way of his truth, 
sufficient declaration of their faith and principles ?| according to the best of my understanding.” 
He replied, he did not know that they had. Upon} How consoling to the heart of the dying parent 
which Friends told him they despaired then of| must this reflection have been—that he had faith- 
giving him satisfaction, and so left that point. As| fully discharged his duty towards the lambs com- 
to his charge that we do not preach Christ aright, | mitted to his charge—that he had endeavoured, 
but halve and divide him, preaching Him mostly|according to the best of his understanding, to 


within, and seldom faith in him without, as he|train them up in the way they should go. That | 
suffered, died, and rose again, and ascended into|/is might be our experience would doubtless be | 
heaven, and there remains in the glorified nature desirable to all. ‘ Let me die the death of the} 
of man, our Advocate and Mediator, we shall not | righteous, and let my last end be like his,” is 
say much, knowing that your experience hath long | doubtless often the aspiration of those, who are 
since informed you, that no true minister can pre- yet unwilling to submit to the mortifying, crucify-| 
meditate or resolve what or when he shall preach; | ing terms of living the life of the righteous. 
and to this effect we have answered him, and that} Often, when I have observed with sorrow the in- 
all that preach Christ rightly, whether it be with-| consistencies so prevalent amongst the youth of 
in or without, which is but the same Christ, must our day, has the query arisen, have the parents of'| 
do it in Christ’s own power. We have no great, these done all that they could to prevent them | 
reason to be much offended at this his charge | from trampling upon those precious testimonies| 
against us, since it is his opinion, and he hath|for which our forefathers suffered, even unto 
said he doth not know six men in the whole world| death / 
that preach Christ rightly. As to that of the} I believe there may be cases in which the pious 
resurrection and gencral judgment, we have told| exercise of parents, appears wholly disregarded ; | 
him we believe them as far as declared in Scrip-| and admonition and reproof are alike unavailing. | 
ture, but this will not do except we will say fur-| Still, if all has been done that could be done—it, | 
ther, which we find not safe to do.” | before Him who searcheth the heart and the reins, | 
By this we may see that although George made | and in whose balance actions are weighed, we feel 
loud profession of being a “Christian Quaker” at| that we stand acquitted, itis enough. ‘The soul 
this time, and for a year or two after, that he had / that sinneth it shall die.” But that parent who, | 
found, according to his judgment, imperfections as a ‘“ watchman” over his little flock, seeth the | 
in all the standard authors among Friends. Nei-|sword coming, and neglecteth to give warning, | 
ther the writings of Fox, nor Penington, nor Bar-| his flock shall be scattered, but their blood shall | 
clay could satisfy him. We have seen parallel| be required at his hand. 
passages in modern time. | We read, that though Eli reproved and admo- 





lof the nails to be cut. 


as to give the form of head desired. 

The first step towards the making of cut nails 
is the rolling out of iron in sheets about three feet 
in width and six in length, and of various thick- 
nesses for nails of various descriptions. This is 
done at the rolling-mill; and piles of these sheets 
are standing in the sheds ready for cutting. The 
first operator to whom we are introduced, stands in 
front of a huge pair of shears, worked by steam, | 
between the blades of which he lays the end of 
one of the sheets of iron, which is about the eighth 
of an inch in thickness ; the shears make no more 


\of it than a housewife’s scissors of a strip of linen. 


The whole sheet is in a very few minutes cut up 
into ribbons of about two and a half inches wide, 
the exact width being regulated by a gauge, which 
insures that all shall be cut alike: the gauge can 
be set to any measure, according with the length 
We now turn to the nail- 
cutters: they are seated in rows, each in front of 
the ponderous machines, of which some half-score 
are at work at once, creating an indescribable din, 
amid which we strive in vain to catch the accents 
of our guide. The work-people are of both sexes, 
and each of them is incessantly twisting half round 
and then back again a sort of mop-stick, which he 
or she holds in the hand, while the nails are fall- 
ing in a clinking shower into baskets placed on the 
ground. It is the falling of the nails and not the 
voice of our guidec—of which we cannot hear 4 
syllable—which brings us to a comprehension of 
the mystery. The fact is, that at the end of each 
of these jumping mop-sticks protrudes one of the 
aforesaid iron ribbons cut off by the shears, the 
extremity of which ribbon cach operator is poking 
into the jaws of the iron-eating machine as fast as 
wrist and elbows can manage it. Now the cutting 
tool of the machine does not descend in an exactly 
horizontal position (because if it did it would cut 
the ribbon into small bars of iron and not into 
nails), but in a slightly angular direction, which 
causes it to cut off a wedge of the iron, having 4 
point at one end while it may be the sixth of aa 
inch wide at the other, or, in other words, a nail. 
It is plain that if the iron to be cut were to be 
presented to the knife twice following in the same 


(To be continued.) 
te 


“ When the oil of grace actuates the soul, the) 


wheels of obedience move with celerity; but 
when this is wanting, every duty, if not neglected, 
will be indifferently performed.” 


|nished his sons, yet, because he restrained them| position, the second piece cut off would be a ubi- 
|not, a heavy judgment was denounced upon him. | form bar and not a wedge or nail ; consequently 
“Train up a child in the way that he should go, | this is never done, the operator turning over the 
‘and when he is old he will not depart from it,” |jribbon by a semi-twist of the broom-stick, and 
| was the saying of the wise man; but where chil-| changing sides to the music every time. Consl- 
| dren are accustomed, even from infancy, to apparel | dering that this goes on a hundred or more times 
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in a minute, and that the nail-machine has no 


THE FRIEND. 


Marriage and Celibacy.—Marriage has in it| events of life succeed one another. As the snow 


notion of occasional relaxation, we should imagine | ess of beauty but more of safety than the single 'gathers together, so are our habits formed. No 


the nail-cutters enjoy but few idle moments, and, life 


;more merry and more sad; it is fuller of sorrows| sible change; no single action creates, however it 


further, the noise being incessant and rather louder 


; it hath not more ease but less danger; it is| single flake that is added to the pile, produces a sen- 


than the rush of an express train through a tun-|and fuller of joys; it lies under more burdens, | may exhibit a man’s character; but as the tempest 


nel, they are not very iavourably situated for 
gossip. ited ; | 

There is more variety in the nails cut by this} 
singular machinery than one would be led to ex-| 
pect ; we were shown nails of all sizes and shapes, | 
and with every form of head in use ; and saw nails | 
of a shape entirely new, making to order, to suit| 
some whim or useful purpose. One of the great- 
est advantages of machine nail-making is the eco-| 
nomy of the material: when nails are forged, | 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the iron is| 
wasted ; when they are cut, there is positively no | 
waste at all to speak of. Some of the machines| 
which are used for cutting what are called brads, | 
cut the heads complete without striking; and it 
would be possible to catch them as they fall from | 
the machine, and to fit them together again into 
the form of the strip of iron from which they are 
cut; and if they were weighed before and after 
cutting, it is a question if any appreciable loss of 
metal would be found to have ensued. In addi- 
tion to the machines above described, which cut 
but a single nail each at a blow, there are others 
with broader blades, and of a more complex de- 
scription, which cut as many as six nails at each| 
descent of the tool. ‘These are chiefly used for) 
cutting the smaller sorts of headless nails used by 
shoemakers: the strips of iron from which they 
are cut are laid in trenches side by side, and a| 
whole row of them cut at once; in this case there 
is no turning round of the metal to be cut, the 
motion which produces the wedge-like shape of| 
the nails keing effected by a modification of the 
machinery. So rapidly do some of these machines 
do their work, that several thousands of nails are 
produced in a single minute. The fruits of their 
labours lie around, packed in bags of about fifty | 
pounds each. From twenty to thirty tons of iron | 
are thus cut up weekly in this factory, producing | 








probably not less than fifteen hundred millions of | 
uails in a year. When we remember that nearly) 
five hundred tons of iron are cut up into nails| 
every week in Birmingham, and that each ton, | 
taking one sort with another, is calculated to pro-| 
duce a million of nails, by far the major portion 
of them being very small, we may form some idea | 
of the cut nail trade, and may well wonder what | 
becomes of its tremendous product. 
——— | 

A New Mode of Building Ships.—M. Lombo-| 
Miraval called the attention of the “ Society for 
the Encouragement of National Industry,” to a| 
mode of building vessels, which is entirely origi-| 
nal. The boats, in this system, are entirely built | 
of iron wire and hydraulic cement, and the author 
attributes to them the following advantages :—| 
Great strength, absolute impermeability, quick 
repair in case of damage, perfect stability obtained 
by the ballast being at the bottom and making! 
part of the hull; finally, incomparable quickness | 
of building. A vessel built on this system six 
years ago, has been running ever since, without | 
requiring any repairs, although it has gone through | 
tough trials. Nothing easier, says M. Miraval, | 
than to build in a few days, on board a fleet, as| 
many gun boats, or rafts for disembarkation, as| 
may be wanted.— Cosmos. vol. v., p. 292. 


= +e 
“Our dependence must be upon the Lord; we 


are strongest when we feel ourselves weak, and| 


best qualitied for service when most sensible that| 


Without him we can do uothing.”’ 


| going on between the government of Sardinia and | common mortar. 


| press the convents and other communities, except 


other innovations upon what are called the rights 


but is supported by all the strengths of love| hurls the avalanche down the mountains, and over- 
and charity, and those burdens are delightful.;|whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so 
Marriage is the mother of the world, and preserves} passion, acting upon the elements of mischief 
kingdoms, and fills cities and churches, and hea-| which pernicious habits have brought together by 
ven itself. Celibacy, like the fly in the heart of|imperceptible accumulations, may overthrow the 
an apple, dwells in perpetual sweetness, but sits/ edifice of truth and virtue. 

alone, and is confined and dies in singularity; but 


marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, and , 
gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours Hydraulic Cements. 

and unites into societies and republics, and sends} There are quite a number of natural hydraulic 
out colonies, and feeds the world with delicacies, | limestones—experiment alone is the true test of 
and obeys their king, and keeps order, and exer-|their quality, but artificial hydraulic cement can 
cises many virtues, und promotes the interest of| be made, and is made, and used extensively in 
mankind, and is that state of good to which God| many countries. Slacked lime, when mixed with 
hath designed the present constitution of the|a certain proportion of clay, then burning this, 
world.—Jeremy Taylor. and reducing it afterwards to powder in a grind- 
ing-mill, makes an excellent hydraulic mortar, 
both portable and convenient for use, by simply 
mixing it with cold water until it acquires a pro- 
per consistence, to be applied with the trowel like 


About twenty-four parts of dry 
the head of the Romish church, possesses interest | clay are mixed with about eighty parts of pure 


as a sign of the times, and as illustrating the cha-|rich lime, to make this cement. Another kind is 
racter of popery. Sardinia has a more liberal|made by mixing one hundred and forty parts of 
government than most Catholic countries, and its|chalk with twenty parts, by measure, of clay, and 
power is to some extent employed in promoting| then reducing the whole to a paste, by grinding 
the intelligence and welfare of the people. The| them together in a pug-mill. This latter hydrau- 


——~~—.——- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Sardinia and the Pope. 


The contest, Waich for some time past has been 


. . . *.* | ° s . . “_* . 
|monastic and other religious communities of that) lic cement is manufactured in great quantities in 


country are over six hundred in number, and they} Paris. The chalk is divided into pieces about the 
hold a domain valued at nearly eighty millions of| size of a man’s hand, and mixed with clay in the 
dollars. In accordance with what appears to be| proportion of four of the former to two of the lat- 
the popular wish, the government proposes to sup-| ter, and ground in a mill, with a plentiful supply 
of water. The liquid mixture, as it is ground, is 
those whose vocation is to preach, to instruct, and | allowed to flow over a Jip of the mill, and run into 
to attend the sick, and to devote their revenues to| four or five troughs placed at successive differences 
the establishment of public schools, asylums for} of level, where the matter held in suspension by 
children, houses of public industry, and to amelio-|the water is deposited. The water is run off these 
rate the condition of the lower clergy. These and} troughs alternately, and the sediment is moulded 
zhts| into small blocks, and allowed to dry in the air on 
and dignity of the church, have aroused the indig-| platforms, until they have attained to the dryness 
nation of the Pope and his councillors, and he has|of freshly quarried limestone. They are then put 
issued a monitorio, or warning, to the offending) into a kiln and burnt like lime, then ground into 
parties. In this document he denounces the pro-| powder, in which state it is ready to be used as 
posed measures as contrary to natural and divine} has been described. The famous Portland Cement 
right, and opposed in the highest degree to the| of England is made in this manner, excepting that 
well being of human society ; and then goes on to} the burning is conducted farther than in the case 
say: “The same bill also attributes to the lay|of Paris cement, the contents of the kiln being 
authority the power of prescribing the conditions| heated to vitrification. Great care must be exer- 
which such associations as are not destroyed are to|cised in the burning and grinding of these mate- 
be subjected to. Words fail us to express our| rials. 
grief at such criminal, and almost incredible acts,! Hydraulic cement can also be made in a more 
against the church, and against the inviolable |simple manner (but it is not quite so good) by 
supremacy of the holy see in that kingdom, where | mixing two parts of well burned lime, slacked and 
there are so great a number of fervent Catholics,|in powder, with one of brick dust, and mixing 
and where, formerly, and in particular among the|them well together into mortar with cold water. 
sovereigns, such examples were to be found of! The brick for this purpose should be pounded and 
piety, religion, and respect for the chair of St.| passed through a fine sieve. 
Peter. We reprove and condemn, not only all| Hydraulic cement can be made of a putty com- 
the decrees already issued by that government to| posed of linseed oil mixed with fresh slacked lime, 
the detriment of the rights and authority of reli-|into which is stirred some coarse cotton; this is 
gion, the church, and of the holy see, but like-|simply a cheap substitute for white lead, and is 
wise the bill lately proposed ; and we declare al] | principally used for cementing the joints of pipes 
these acts to be entirely worthless and invalid.’”’|laid under ground, but is also very excellent for 
Ile concludes with a threat of the extreme penal-|the outer coating of water cisterns.— Scientific 
ties and censures of the church if the obnoxious| American. 
measures are persisted in. It is not considered 
probable that the king and government of Sardinia | 
will recede from the ground they have taken. 
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HABITS. — = 
Like flashes of snow that accumulate unper- 
ceived upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant 








In a letter received from a Friend, dated at 
Oskaloosa, in Mahaska Co., Iowa, after alluding 























































































































THE FRIEND. 


to the efforts made in this city to relieve the poor, | as they fell, it being impossible to inter them inthe} New York.—On the 3d inst., the city banks hag 
the writer queries, “Could not Friends send some present state of the weather there, and they present | $16,531,279 in specie on hand, and their circulation 

fai : . __|@ spectacle that is disgustingly horrid.” amounted to $7,106,710. The money market was eas 
poor, honest families, or labouring men and boys | MEXICO.—Advices from the city of Mexico, to the|and rates low. "The steamers of last week took a 
into this, or some other part [of the country,]| 19 


: th ult., represent Santa Anna as daily losing, and | $1,448,490 in specie. Official information having been 
where labourers are wanted, and provisions are| Alvarez gaining ground. It is said that Santa Anna |received by the Mayor, that the immigrants by the Sar. 
plenty, as is the case in many places in the western has steamers in readiness to receive him on the approach dinian frigate Des Genys are not convicts, but persons 
States? It appears as though you were over. | Of Alvarez, eo mo oe igen er large sums ia seg a el ae been 
. : sities ee . money an aluabies or the cou y. }given them to land. ortality last week, - 
stocked with such, [poor but industrious people, } | UNITED STATES. — Congress.—In “consequence of |* Philadelphia.—The oage a the U. S. mint, in the 
and we are in want of help. Corn is now selling | the veto, the bill continuing the appropriation to the|last month, consisted of 285,039 pieces, of the value of 
at from twenty to thirty cents per bushel, wheat| Collins’ Line until 1860, was amended and deprived of | $3,213,725. The spring trade opened later than usual, 
flour from $2 50 to $3 00 per hundred, and pork its most objectionable features. The same compensa- | but a large business is now doing on Market street, and 
from $3 00 to $4 00 per hundred.” tion will continue for the present, but the Government | the season may yet close with nearly an average amount 
We quote these remarks, mot because we think | has the right to terminate or modify the contract after|of sales. Mortality last week, 218. 


: six months’ notice. In his veto message the President| Miscellaneous.—Tonnage of the Lakes.—There are en- 
Friends could undertake to send labourers to the | says, “ During the period of time from the commence- | rolled and licensed at the several American ports, 110 
west, but because we believe all who have been | ment of the service of these contractors, on the 27th of| steamers, 97 propellers, 33 barks, 101 brigs, 639 schoo- 
engaged in visiting among those requiring help April, 1850, to the end of the last fiscal year, June 30, ners, and 216 sloops and scows, making an aggregate 


during the winter, must ne Ieee stem ealtl the | 1854, the 7. paid to them by the U nited States, | of 237,830 tons, and valued at $10,185,000. In 1845, 
reat numbers living in the city who are not arti- | *mounte? © $2,620,906, without reckoning public mo- | the total tonnage was only 76,000. 

g 5 tne city : |ney advanced on loan to aid them in the construction of} The Pork Trade.—The Cincinnati Price Current pub- 
zans, but whose occupation is labouring from day | the ships, while the whole amount of postages derived | Jishes nearly a complete statement of the number of 
to day, at any kind of employment they can ob-|to the department has been only $734,056.” hogs, packed this season in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
tain, and who are liable at any time to be deprived : Some apparently good laws were enacted by the late/and Tennessee, showing an aggregate of 1,366,000 
of their means of subsistence and thrown upon |“°7#ter™ of Olden 2; candles 0 hens tates ee cee an een Gas a 
public bounty for food for themselves and families. | . ee also weigh about 8 per cent. less than last year. 


, the adjudication of private claims, which will not only High Price for Wheat.—In St. Louis (Mo.), on the 2d 
How much better off, and more independent would | save Congress a great deal of time, but is expected to|inst., 600 bushels of prime white wheat was sold at 
such be, if living in the country, where, though | secure greater promptitude and justice in the disposi- | $2.00 per bushel. This is said to be the highest price 


they could not command as high wages as they | tion of this kind of business. The Ship Passengers’ Bill, | ever obtained in that market. 

may procure here while their labour is in demand, | Supplies important additional securities to the health Fire at St. Mary's, Geo.—On the 3d inst., nearly the 

would find constant employment, with a remune- and comfort of the emigrants, who crowd to our shores ;| whole of the business portion of St. Mary's, Georgia, 
, 


. . : and the Shipwreck Bill, furnishes new and valuable faci- | was destroy y fire. 
ration sufficient to enable them to obtain plenty | ; ' ae age ada: ge 


lities for rescue in cases of shipwreck, or of serious dan- The Diplomatic and Consular Bill.—Under the law 
to eat, and to wear, throughout the whole year. | ger upon our coasts. recently enacted, consuls are to have fixed salaries, and 


. oe a a real Zz ” 
It would benefit both town and country ifa por-| Ze Appropriations.—An overflowing treasury leads |some of them are to be confined to consular business 
tom of the operates and. boars who ero 1 * awl pation ote pubic fn he low [aloe Other ae tore al ain an be le 
ve | ; ’ ee ee set /ed to engage in commercial pursuits. Citizen: 

the courts and alleys of the former, would remove | apart by Congress for the coming year, viz., for the ex-| United States alone to be appointed, and ministers do 
to the latter; and engage in agriculture, thus be- | penses of the Navy, $11,681,156 ; of the Army, $9,721,-| not get any salary till they reach their respective posts, 
coming producers instead of consumers, and we | 650; for ocean mail service, $3,597,608. _ and enter upon their duties, outfits being entirely 
understand that a strong effort is making to pro-| _ California.—A late arrival at New York brought | abolished. 


mote this exchange through the agency of the $646,659 in gold. The passengers who left New York Georgia Gold.—The mine recently discovered in Hart 
Emigrant’s Aid Society le OE for the pur on the 12th of First mo., in the Star of the West, reach- lcounty, Geo., promises to be very productive. Ata 
4 J , s - 


. d . , Pa ed San Francisco on the 4th of Second month ; this is | depth of 30 feet, the vein is about three feet wide, and 
pose, and having offices, we believe, both in New| the shortest passage ever made. The gold hunters | very rich. 


York and this city. Persons residing in remote | were flocking by thousands to the Kern river diggings,| Scarcity of Provender for Cattle—In various sections 
parts of the country, furnishing the society with | re waa — to a very productive. The papers | of the western country, there is great want of bay and 
information of the number of labourers required, pause eerie nr ana ad Waeas Ms an _ ——. Many had og eee yah 
cj ° eS See ere fee eee . p & by|in Clark co., Ky. There was much suffering 
of the ry of work to be done, and the wages | mobs, since the first of the year. The most recent in-| same cause, in’ North Western Virginia; the Morgan- 
commonly paid, are supplied by it with such ope-| stances were the hanging of a man at Oakland, on a|town Mirror says, that if the cold weather continues 
ratives as are deemed suitable, the expense of|charge of horse stealing; a young man at Red Bluffs, | much longer, great numbers of cattle must perish. 
transportation being paid by those who may em- | Suspected of stealing a mule, but afterwards found to 
ploy them, to be deducted from their wages | be innocent ;_and James Moran, for murder, at Salmon 
isan. te ~ seeletes dent ok ffi f the river. The San Francisco Chronicle, basing its calcu- RECEIPTS 
als Sister ACps At UHC CMCC O €/lation upon the number of homicides committed in “0 : 

Union Benevolent Association, on the west side of | 1854, comes to the conclusion, that one person of 600| Received from Jer. Hadley, Ind., $5, to 52, vol. 28; 
Seventh street, one door above Sansom, on which | in California, will be killed by his neighbour the pre- | from M. Willits, agt., O., for F. McGrew, $2, vol. 28; 7 
there are now entered the names of several hun- |Se®t year. C. Bracken, agt., 0., for S. Chandle and Saml. Russel, 
dred men. mechanics and labourers, anxious to|,. 2°, Mlinois, from Aspinwall, on the 2d, arrived at|$2 each, vol. 28; from Sol. Hull, Io., $4, to 30, vol. 28; 

btai y . . io |New York on the 12th inst., bringing intelligence from | from Jehu Faucett, agt., O., for Mary W. Woolman, $2, 
obtain employment in the country. <A note ad- | California to the 16th ult., 300 passengers, and| vol. 27, for David Satterthwaite, $2, vol. 29, for Robt. 
dressed to the agent would, we have no doubt, re-| $1,165,000 on freight. The Legislature was still bal-| Elison, Jon. Faucett, Ind., Saml. Hollingsworth, 7 
ceive prompt attention. We mention this for the |loting for United States Senator, with little prospect | Stafford, Thos. Heald, Benj. Winder, W. R. French, $ 
benefit of Friends at a distance. of success. No news of importance. But little rain had | each, vol. 28. 
| fallen; business somewhat improved. 
| Utah.—The Deseret News to First mo. 4, had been 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. |received at San Francisco. Adams’ Express has been FALLS MONTHLY MEETING SCHOOL. 


EUROPE.—The steamship Pacific having failed to| extended from California to Utah. Up to the close of} The Committee of the above named School is desirous 
arrive at the usual time, we are without later news | the year, the weather was warm, and garden and field | to procure a well qualified female teacher to take charge 
from abroad at the time of making up this summary. | work was going on. Governor Young, in his message, lof the School as instructor, for the ensuing seaso0. 

The War.—Although we hear much of the miseries of | at the opening of the Legislature, says that peace has | Early application is requested, and can be made by ad- 
war, we probably realize in a very faint degree the | been kept with the Indians, though at considerable ex- | dressing, Mahlon Moon, Morrisville P. 0O., Bucks 
atrocities attending that now raging in Europe. That! pense for presents, and assistance rendered them. The | Co., Pa. 
nations standing in the front rank of civilization and|need of a system of public education is urged, and | ~ 
intelligence, should have permitted themselves to be- | greater attention to domestic manufactures strongly re- sates Se ee 
come involved in such a contest, evinces a lamentable;commended. A great snow storm occurred on New 
degree of imbecility or wickedness on the part of their | Year's day. 
rulers. What a picture is presented in the following| ndiana.—The Legislature of Indiana has adjourned 
extract: “The allied soldiers in the Crimea have been | sine die, without electing a U. S. Senator, or any of the 
congratulating themselves on the termination of win-| other State officers, and these cannot be filled by the 
ter, when their sufferings, they hope, will cease. But | Governor. county, Pa., Jasper Corant, in the 62d year of his age; 
from all accounts there will be only a change from one| Zhe Ohio River.—On the 8th inst., at Wheeling, there |a member of Stroudsburgh Preparative Meeting. It was 
form of suffering to another, for as soon as the warm! was about eight feet of water in the channel, large class | the portion of this dear Friend to suffer much from & 
weather and the spring rains commence, the animal de- | boats were running, and the freight business brisk. At |protracted sickness, by which the outward man W#s 
composition from the multitudes of dead bodies of men | Cincinnati, on the same day, there were ten feet of greatly wasted; but being favoured to bear his afilic- 
and horses lying unburied, will spread pestilence| water in the channel, aud a fair amount of business | tion with patience and resignation to the Divine will, 
through the camp, which will depopulate it faster than | doing. lhe was, we réverently believe, prepared for the solem2 
sickness is now doing. A French officer of rank says,} Arkansas.—It is stated by the Helena (Ark.) Shield, | close. 
since the first landing of the troops in Turkey, 80,000|of Second mo. 10th, that no rain of consequence had ,at Lynn, Mass., on Second-day morning, the 


men and 40,000 horses have perished. Vast numbers /fallen in that section since the Ninth month, and no| 5th inst., Hannau, daughter of Isaac Bassett, in the 4 
of both now lie in masses, or scattered over the earth | snow. year of her age. 








Diep, on the 12th of First month last, at the resi- 
dence of M. J. Faucett, Salem, Ohio, Anica, reliet 
of William Faucett, in the 68th year of her age; ® 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 27th ult., at his residence, in Monroe 
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